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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 

These are the children of William Ayers the 
farmer. You don’t catch him a bed after four 
o’clock in the morning. But then he don’t go to 
balls and parties in the evening; or turn night 
into day, as some of our city folks do. He comes 
home after sunset tired with his day’s work, and 
sits down to his plain supper with an appetite that 
these city people know nothing about. His wife 
is always neat and tidy—the children are orderly 
and well behaved, and their shining rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes gladden his heart, when they 
call him father. Perhaps you think they don’t 
know mucli; but that is a sad mistake, they all 
attend school and spend their long winter evenings 
in reading and studying, and I dare say could ask 
you many a question you would be puzzled to an- 
swer. They take the village newspaper too, and 
know what is going on in the world as well as if 
they lived in a large city. Nor are they without 
their umusoments. Tf you could look into the barn 
some Saturday afternoon, and see how happy these 
children are in the swings or playing round among 
the sweet scented hay, you would like right well 
to make one of the party. Then they go berrying 
and nutting, (but never bird’s nesting! they have 
been too well taught for that.) In winter they 
skate on the nice smooth pond, or coast down hill, 
till their cheeks are as red as the mittens their 
mother has knit for them. Sometimes the boys 
take their little sisters on their sled, and away 
they go as swift as an arrow, till they reach the 
bottom of tae hill. Then up they tug again, never 
thinking of Jack Frost, for they are all in a glow. 
As soon as they get through their supper, they get 
their satchels and take out their Geographies and 
travel half over the world before they go to bed! 
Then if they come to a tough sum in Arithmetic, 
they all set to and puzzle it out together, and so 
they help one another. 

Now dont you think they will make useful bright 
men and women? But though a great many read- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion live in the crowded 
eity, it is no reason why you should not be as 
happy as they. Our happiness depends very little 
on the place we are in. If you are only disposed 
to improve your advantages, your time will always 
pass pleasantly. Be kind and amiable as they are, 
and your heart will be as light. Never be unkind, 
or unjust; or cross with your playmates; and 
though it may cost you an effort at first, you will 
certainly receive your reward in their good will 
and the approbation of your own conscience. H. 














NARRATIVE. 





From Recollections of Jotham Anderson. 

A CHAPTER FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
My college life, on which I now entered, was 
like that of many other young men. I applied 
myself zealously to the duties:required of me, and 
became ambitious of distinction. My thirst for 


conscience answered that the preparation for 


eminence. I allowed myself little time for sleep 
or recreation. I denied myself even food, that | 
might sit at my books without the necessity of 
exercise to help digestion. I know not how it 
was, but gradually and insidiously literary dis- 
tinction became my ruling passion. My Bible was 
consulted less irequently, my seasons of devotion 
were hurried over, and even the worship of the 


and to prepare my mind for the event. And now 
the wide extent of my folly became visible at once. 
I saw the full measure of my negligence, und the 
whole unworthiness of my delusion. I felt the 
empiiness of that ambition, for which I had sacri- 
ficed my religious affections, and would have given 
the world to return to that spiritual frame which 1 
had possessed two years before. ‘Then I thought 





Sabbath came at last to be attended by me with 
little interest or feeling. 

I was soinetimes uneasy at perceiving tke 
change which had taken place in my affections 





and felt alarmed for the result. But I satisfied 
myself with saying, that as soon as I should be re- 
lieved from my present hurry, or have finished the 
study { had now on hand, I should have leisure to 
resume my religious vigilance. But this leisure 
did not come, and I suffered myself still to go on. 
I quieted the remonstrances of my mind with the 
persuasion that a man cannot feel equally engag- 
ed at all times on any subject; and that at any 
rate I was preparing myself for the duties of life, 


and why was not this as acceptable service as the 
performance of my religious duties? ‘Then, if 


future duty is no excuse for neglecting present 
duty, I stifled the suggestion by burying my 
thoughts in study. 

I tremble to this day, to think of the hazard I 


of my privileges, my opportunities, the discipline 
\I had passed through, the early instructions of my 
‘mother, the faithful counsels of my father; and as 
I thought of him, I involuntarily spoke out, *‘ Has 
my father been sent for, Thompson?’’ 




























was running, and in how dreadful a ruin it might 
have ended, if it had not pleased God to send me 
a rebuke. 

I had already entered my senior year, and with 
a heart full of ambition, was pressing on to real- 
ize, in the honors before nio, th darling object of 
my hope. I had overplied my powers, and they 
gave way. My body refused to sustain the labors 
of my mind, and after four weeks’ severe illness, 
it was thought I must sink to the tomb. 

Of the early part of my sickness I have no re- 
collection, except of a confused feeling of disap- 
pointment and vexation at being stopped and frus- 
trated in my career. I[tseems to me like some 
long dream, in which I was struggling with envi- 
ous and malicious foes, who were conspiring 
against my improvement and reputation. I seem- 
ed at length to awake from the dream, and found 
myself a feeble and helpless man, stretched upon 
my bed, and attended by friends whose anxious 
countenances revealed to me their fears. 

‘* What is that bell for?” was the first question 
I asked. 

‘* It is tolling for the exhibition,” said my friend. 

** The exhibition!” said I, starting with surprise ; 
‘* how long have I been sick?” 

‘* Nearly four weeks.” 

‘* Exhibition!” I repeated, ‘‘ and I am not ready; 
I cannot be there ;—when J had so depended on 
it—so longed for it—and here am! shut out from 
——. When shall I be able to go out, Thompson?”’ 

**You must lie still,” said Thompson, ‘ you 
are too weak to talk; keep yourself quiet.”” And 
he withdrew from the bed. 

Thompson’s voice and manner struck me, and 
I at once suspected the truth. Never shall I for- 
get the feeling that came over me, as the convic- 
tion flashed across my mind that I was dangerous- 
ly ill. A-cold thrill run through my frame, and 
the sweat issued upon my forehead. ‘ And is 
this,” thought I, ‘‘ the end of all my toils, the com- 
pletion of my hopes? Is it all to end in an early 
grave and a forgotten memory? Spare me, O 
God, that I may recover strength before I go hence 
to be seen no more.” 

As soon as my first surprise was over, I set my- 





knowledge increased, and with it my desire of 


self to collect my thoughts as well as I was able, 


Thompson looked at me with surprise, and after 


a few moments’ hesitation answered, yes, and that 
he was expected to arrive to morrow. 


To-morrow came, and at the expected hour my 


father entered the chamber. He had evidently 
come from a hurried journey, and wore a counte- 
nance of anxiety and grief. J held out my hand, 
and he took it without speaking. We both were 
thinking of a separation, and for some moments 
could not trust ourselves with our voices. At 


length I broke silence, for I had been fortifying 
myself for the interview, and had my powers under 
my control, 

‘* My father,” said I, ‘I rejoice to see you. 
I know why you are come, and shall feel the 
easier for your presence. You led me in the be- 
ginning of life, and if my life must close, it is a 
consolation to lean on you at the last.” 

** The will of God be done,” said he. ‘‘I had 
hoped it would be otherwise ordered; but the wil! 
of God be done. I am glad to find you look upon 
itso calmly. Your religion supports you, as | 
thought it would.” 

‘* 1 trust in God’s mercy,” said IT; “I need it. 
O my father, you do not know how foolish I have 
been, and how nearly I have lost myself in the 
love of worldly honors.” And I told him the state 
of my mind for some time previous. ‘‘ But,” | 
continued, ‘‘I have humbled myself before God, 
and cast myself on hiscompassion. J have thrown 
away my false ambition, and renewed my vows 
and prayers, and I hope I have found pardon and 
peace. Ihave given up every thing to my Maker, 
and trust [ may depart in hope. Father, give me 
your blessing.” 

He knelt down by my bed and prayed. My 
soul was thrilled by the sound of that voice—se 
familiar, and so loved, and a thousand tender 
recollections crowded upon my mind. I was re- 
freshed and strengthened as I listened, and lifted 
nearer to heaven. 

A long silence continued after he had ended, 
while we both pursued our own reflections, At 
length I untied from my neck the locket contain- 
ing my mother’s hair, and handed it to my —. 
‘*T wish to leave this,” said I, ‘‘to my sister 
Jane, with the same injunction with which my dear 
mother gave itto me. Tell her that it has been a 
talisman to me in many a difficulty and temptation; 
and that if I had never suffered myself to be unmind- 
ful to it, I should have been spared the only pain 
I feel at this time. Bid her, therefore, wear it in 
memory of her deceased brother and mother, and 
as a pledge that she will never pass a day without 
prayer, remembering that if we cannot see hew 
she fulfils the pledge, God does; and the day is 
coming when we shall know also.” 

I was too feeble to pursue the conversation, and 
soon became faint. I thought myself dying. 
After I had revived, I could catch from the occa- 
sional whispers in the room, that it was thought I 
could not live through another night. I had 





nothing further which I wished to say, and I lay 
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quietly, in the perfect possession of my powers, | to weter their lands, enable them to cultivate crops, 
waiting the signal to depart. O, the indescribable where there would otherwise be entire barrenness 


sublimity of that hour! 


Words cannot picture the | of the soil. 


Lahaina, my place of residence, was 


solemnity of feeling which pervaded my mind, as|on the warm and dry side of the island; and to 
my thoughts flew, in the pressure and excitement | procure good drinking water, for our families, we 
of the season, with the rapidity of lightning, to the were necessitated to send two miles, to the moun- 
past and to the future, to my own life—to the | tain, every morning; that we might obtain it be- 
truths of Christianity—to the perfections of God—| fore it became heated by the sun, and before it 
to the promises of Christ—to the prospects of had been made turbid by the natives’ washing in 


heaven; and the whole was framed, with an in-| it. 


We kept it in our cellars through the day. 


tense energy of which I can now hardly conceive, |Our gardens were rendered productive, by occa- 


into a perpetual mental prayer. 


in forgetfulness. 


It was ordained that we should be deceived. | hot climates. 


Thus was [| sionally irrigating them, from the mountain stream. 
ocoupied until sleep overcame me, and I was lost 


The climate being so genial, the Islands may 
be made to yield almost any thing which grows in 
The indolence of the people, how- 


He who bad brought me low, intended but to|ever, prevents them from cultivating a great many 
chasten and heal me; and when I had learned all | articles which might be raised with but little labor. 
that a death-bed could teach, he again breathed}Their only tool for digging and preparing their 
health into my frame, and bade me live to praise |]ands, is a stick sharpened at the point, and since 


him. 


their intercourse with foreigners they have ascer- 


‘© Seek first the kingdom of God, and the righteous- \tained the advantage of pointing their sticks with 


ness thereof, and all these things shall be added uuto | iron. 
These words were perpetually present to my | monly use it in a stooping posture. 


you.” 


They call the tool ‘‘oo,” and more com- 
If a native 


mind, during my recovery from the illness I have | wishes to dig a hole, he usually sits on his heels, 
mentioned, and gave rise to much salutary reflec- loosens the earth with his oo and throws it out 
tion, which helped to establish my resolution for| with his hand, and in the same manner they pre- 


the future. 


I felt how easily the one thing needful | pare and plant their grounds, root up the weeds, 


slips away from those who cease to seek it, and | and dig their potatoes and other vegetables. 


how liable even a religious man is to lose the sub- 
stance of happiness in pursuing the shadow. I 


persuaded myself that if the prime object of duty | kalo is in appearance, much like the indian-turni 
were secured, aman could never feel anything ac-| or dragon-root of our own country. Like that it 


The articles most cultivated by the people are 
kalo, sweet potatees, bananas and sugar cane. The 


tually wanting to his well being; for it is very evi-| grows only in wet situations, and when raw, it has 
dent that the pursuit of the highest duty and most/too, like that, an exceedingly acrid or smarting 


permanent good, ig consistent with the pursuit and 
enjoyment of every other object really desirable. 


taste, which it loses on being cooked. The natives 
raise it extensively on the rainy portions of the 


J experienced the truth of this at once, in re-|islands, and also in ponds of fresh water on the 


turning to the studies of my class. My great|dry sies. 


The ponds are kept full by the streams 


struggle had been to subdue my inordinate ambi-|from the mountains; and some of them contain 


tion. 
be sacrificed 


It had interfered with my religion and must} numercus fish, which are put in when small, and 
It was a dear sacrifice, but I took | which are retaken in nets, when they have become 
my resolution, and it was performed. The conse-| sufficiently fat and large. 


The kalo is prepared 


quence, I supposed, would be, that I should fall | for eating, by first baking amid het stones and em- 


from my standing as a scholar, and graduate with 


bers; the skin is then removed and it is pounded 


less reputation than I had coveted. ‘This was a|toa pulp with a stone, on a large wooden tray; 
mortifying anticipation; but better risk my scholar-| when it is put Into a large calabash, and water 


ship than my religion, thought I, and I summoned 
firmness to brave the result. 
quite other than I expected. 


stirred in till it ts of the consistence of thick paste: 


This result was| it is then called “ poi,” and iu this state forms the 
In proportion as I| most common food of the natives. 
became indifferent to my reputation, for mere repu-| comes a little sour it is preferred. 


When it be- 
In eating it, 


tation’s sake, I found myself able to study and re-| they have neither knives, forks or small dishes, but 


cite with greater ease and self-possession. 


For-| the whole family, sometimes amounting to as many 


merly my extreme anxiety to do well, and my mor-/as six or seven or more, seat themselves on the 
bid dread of doing ill, had occasioned an irritabili-| mat around the calabash, and eat from it with the 
ty and hurry of spirits,'which often threw me off| aid of a finger, every one helping themselves. If 


my self command, and produced the very evils I 
sought to avoid. But now, having little desire 
except to do my duty, I was cool, collected, and 
preserved the full command of my powers. So 


they happen to have a little fish or other meat, 
their por relishes all the better; if not they con- 
tent themselves with picking frequently, from a 
dish a little salt. In finishing they pass around a 


that, to my surprise, I acquitted myself better} water gourd, from which each one drinks; and 


than formerly, and rose in my class, rather than 
fell. A certain portion of every day was sacredly 
devoted to religions exercises and studies; and the 
time thus abstracted from classical pursuits, was 
more than compensated by the steadiness of mind 
and equanimity of feeling which it produced. 
There is no state of the mind so happy in itself, 
and at the same time so fitted for success in the 
duties of the world, and for contentment amid its 


thus the repast ends with perfect satisfaction. 
They always seem to partake of their food with a 
high relish and enjoyment, often smacking their 
mouths, and eat long and largely, though it is so 
simple and so simply prepared. Governor Hva- 
pili once said te me, while eating a piece of cake, 
in one of our houses, “‘ It is very good, but not so 
good as poi.” 

The people use a stimulating condiments such 


difficulties, as the tranquil and composed frame of|as pepper, mustard, pickles and a variety of other 


habitual devotion. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 





Written-for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands,—No. 14, 


The eastern sides of all of the Sandwich Islands 
are usually extremely verdant, and every thing 
crows luxuriantly in consequence of frequent 
showers which moisten the soil; while the western 
shores are but seldom wet with rain and often pre- 
sent a very arid aspect. The streams, which 


noxious articles, they generally take their food en- 
tirely cold, and as they possess none of the artifi- 
cial and unnecessary luxuries of our land, they 
escape the dyspepsia, gout and numerous other 
diseases consequent to imprudence and high living 
in other countries; and they preserve their teeth 
in perfect order, to the most advanced age. 

The sweet potatoe and bread fruit are also made 
into poi like the kalo. The sugar cane has not till 
of late been cultivated for making suger. The 
people are extremely fond of it, and are sometimes, 
necessitated, for short seasons, to depend on it for 


originate from springs and showers, in the moun- food. They usually eat it while sitting leisurely at 


tains, furnish the inhabitants with fresh water for 
drink and for washing; and by being turned aside 


their houses or elsewhere; and I have often been 
amused in witnessing large fat chiefs lying extend- 
ed at their ease, their attendants around them, 
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employed, some in keeping off the flies with lon 
fly brushes, others in rubbing and pressing their 
limbs and. bodies, while others were occupied jn 
tearing off the bark from sugar cane, and breakin 
it into small pieces, with their teeth, which the 
offered, as fagt as needed, to them., A. Cuarin. 











OBITUARY. 





From the Union Annual for 1837. 
THE THOUGHTFUL CHILD. 

Little Theodore was born in October, 1827 
He lived in Philadelphia, with his mother and 
grandmother, who loved him very much, and took 
good care of him. He had several other relations 
who lived in the same house; and Theodore was 
the little favorite of them all; for such was the 
gentleness and sweetness of his disposition, that 
none who were acquainted with him could help 
loving him. He was not much known away from 
home; for, besides being a very little boy, his 
health was so delicate that it required constant 
attention; and he was not, therefore, allowed to 
go out as much as most children are. This little 
boy was instructed, not only in every thing that 
could make him good and happy in this world, but 
he was very early taught the fear of God, and the 
love of Jesus, who came into the world to save 
sinners. Indeed, all the sacred truths of the Bible 
were carefully impressed upon his mind by his 


p| kind friends and relations. 


Now, perhaps there is not a child who reads 


this, who has not been carefully taught the very 
same things, cither by parents, friends, or teach- 
ers. They are anxious that you should attend to 
them while young, so that yon may be wise and 
good in this life, and be fit to die and live with the 
Saviour in heaven. O that children would remem- 
ber what a blessing it is to have such friends, and 
would attend to what they are so carefully taught. 

Little Theodore showed very plainly that the 
kind instructions which were given him, were not 
given in vain. His mind seemed to be opened to 
attend to them, and his heart to love them; and 
when a child luves instruction, there is every rea- 
son to hope that instruction will do him good. 

Nothing seemed to delight Theodore so much 
as to learn about God ahd the Saviour; and to hear 
the Bible read and explained. He would often go 
and sit.down by some ene of his friends, when he 
saw they had time, and ask them to talk with him 
about God and the Bible; and then he would ask 
questions, and make remarks of his own; and 
would sometimes show a remarkably good under- 
standing of the blessed truths he read and heard. 

He often spent whole hours with his grand- 
mother, when the rest of the family were out, and 
made the time pass in the most pleasant and agree- 
able manner, by his interesting remarks and ques- 
tions, and his lively, cheerful conversation. When 
the rest ofthe family would come home, and ask her 
if she had not felt lonely; ‘‘Oh no!” she would 
say, ‘‘it is impossible to feel lonely with such a 
pleasant little companion as Theodore.” It may 
be supposed his grandmother was very fond of 
him, and took a great deal of pleasure in his socie- 
ty; and so indeed did every one who knew him, for 
he was considered by all a most interesting and 
lovely child. 

All the conduct of little Theodore’ showed that 
he tried to keep God’s commandments; and thus 
proved that he really did love him. Wheneyer 
any sinful passion arose in his heart, and tempted 
him to do wrong, if he was reminded that he was 
sinning against God, it would stop him in a mo- 
ment. 

He naturally possessed what is called a quick 
temper; that is, he was easily made angry when 
any thing vexed him. Anger is generally a 
sinful passion in the heart; and when it is indulg- 
ed, it leads to a great many sinful words and ac- 
tions: and it requires a great deal of watchfulness 
to keep it from breaking out. It was the indul- 
gence of anger that made Cain kill his brother 





Abel, as we read in the Bible; and it would be 
mpossible to tell of all the wickedness, cruelty, 
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and murder, which the indulgence of this sinful 

assion has caused in the world. We ought to 
pray earnestly to God for grace to enable us to 
overcome our evil tempers. Theodore did so; 
but yet, sometimes he would forget himself when 
any thing suddenly vexed him, and his evil pas- 
sions would for a moment break out; but even when 
he was most angry, if any of his friends only said 
to him, ‘* Now, Theodore, remember you are 
sinning against God,” all his anger seemed to be 
gone at once, and he would become as mild and 
gentle as a lamb; and then he would ask forgive- 
ness for his bad conduct, and show a great deal 
of sorrow on account of it. 

It was his frequent practice to sit beside some 
member of the family who-might be sewing at the 
window. At one time, while he was thus sitting 
by his grandmother, she observed that he was 
unsually thoughtful. She asked him what he was 
thinking about. He said, ‘‘ 1 AM THINKING ABOUT 
Gop;” and he appeared very thoughtful for some 
time, as if his mind was fixed upon some important 
subject. It is worthy of consideration, whether a 
child of such tender years is not capable of form- 
ing amore correct idea of the being of God, than 
one whose mind is prejudiced and darkened by 
habits of sin, and by enmity to all holiness. 

All good children will remember, that while 
they enjoy a great many comforts, and have many 
things around them to make their lives pleasant, 
there are many poor people in the world who suf- 
fer the want of all the good things that they enjoy, 
and are in poverty and distress. While they re- 
member who gives them all good things, and are 
thankful for them, they will pity the poor who are 
without them, and will be ready to do all they can 
to relieve their wants. , 

Little Theodore was very remarkable for this 
disposition. He would often deny himself in things 
that most children are fond of buying, when they 
have money to spend, that he might have some- 
thing to give to the poor. Sometimes, when he 
saw nice-cakes, fruit, or confectionary, which he 
was very fondief, he would say, ‘‘1 should like 
some of those very much, but then I think it would 
not be right to spend my money in buying them 
when so many people are suffering for want of 
bread; ang, I would rather save my money and 


" give it to the poor, than to spend it in buying such 


things for myself.” 

Another way in which Theodore delighted to 
spend his money, was to give it to the Missionary 
Society, to help to send the ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and the Bible, and good books to the poor 
heathen, who are without them; that they may 
know about the God who made them, and the Sa- 
viour who died for them. He used to think and 
feel much for these poor people, and was delighted 
when he had an opportunity to do them good. 
He would lay up all the money hegcould save, un- 
til the end of the year, and then he would give all 
he had collected to the missionary fund; and 
nothing seemed to give him greater pleasure than 
to bestow this. as his new year’s offering, to help 
to send the Gospel to the heathen. At the time of 
his death, he had collected a considerable sum, 
which he had saved almost entirely from the little 
spending-money which had been given him, by 
denying himself in those things for which children 
are generally apt to spend their money; and this 
sum he desired to be sent to the society to which 
he had been accustomed to give his contributions, 
as his dying gift. His mother, accordingly, sent 
it after his death; and no doubt that the Saviour 
was as much pleased with this gift of little Theo- 
dore, as with the gifts of many great and rich 
people. (Mark xii: 43.) 

How much more happy was Theodore in thus 
bestowing his money to do good, than those chil- 
dren are, who spend it for trifles, which will give 
them pleasure only for a very short time, and do 
them no real good at all. 

My dear child, do you wish to spend your 
money so that it will give you real satisfaction? 
Then, like Theodore, try to do good with it; and 
when you come to think of it afterwards, the plea- 





ant feelings it will cause will be worth more than 
all the cakes and toys you could buy for twenty 
times as much money. 

We pass over many things in the life of this 
little boy for fear our story should be too long, 
and come to his last sickness. This was very 
painful; yet he bore it all with a great deal of pa- 
tience. His disease affected his throat so as to 
make it very difficult for him to speak. On this 
account his friends could not talk much with him; 
yet he said enough to make them think he was 
fully prepared to die; and this thought makes 
them feel very happy. 

One night, while his mother was watching by 
his bed-side, and expecting that every breath 
would be his last, he said to her, in a distinct 
voice, ‘‘ Mother, you are afraid to die, but I am 
not.” 

He then lay for a few moments very still; and 
his mother and friends thought his immortal spirit 
had fled; but after lying still a few moments he 
commenced saying the Lord’s prayer, and repeat- 
ed it as far as ‘‘ Thy will be done.” For a week 
before this, his friends had not been able, without 
the greatest difficulty, to make out a word that he 
said. 

The next morning he was a little better. As 
his aunt was sitting near his bed he said to her,— 

‘* Aunt, did you think I should die last night?” 

His aunt told him that she thought he would, at 
one time, for he seemed so very ill. She then 
asked him whether he did not think so himself. 

‘* Yes,” said Theodere, ‘‘I did think, at one 
time, that I should die.”’ 

His aunt then asked him whether he did not try 
to pray when he felt so near dying. 

‘** Yes, aunt,” said he, ‘‘when I was lying so 
very low, and expected soon to die, the thought 
came into my mind that I must pray. Something 
seemed to whisper to my heart, ‘ Theodore, pray ; 
Theodore, pray;’ so I began to say the Lord’s 
prayer; and then I thought you all began to 
laugh at me, and J felt so much grieved that I 
could not go on.” 

‘* But, my dear,” said his aunt, ‘‘ do you really 
think that we laughed at you for praying? Ah, 
how could we, and when you were so very ill 
too!” 

Theodore, however, did not seem to believe that 
they did laugh at him, but said that it seemed so to 
him in the night. 

His aunt then asked him if he felt afraid to die. 
He said that he did, because he felt that he was 
so very sinful. ‘‘ But,” said she, ‘‘do you think 
you have been so wicked that God will not forgive 

ou?” 

‘*OTI don’t know,” said he, ‘‘ but somehow I 
feel as if I did not want to die.”’ 

‘* But,” said his aunt, ‘‘ you know that Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour, came into the world to save 
sinners, and he invites you to come to him.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Theodore, ‘‘ know it; and He 
said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not,’ and I do hope that if I die He 
will take me to himself in heaven; but, aunt, 
sometimes very wicked thoughts come into my 
mind, and distress me very much.” 

‘* Well, my dear, you must pray to God to take 
these wicked thoughts away.” 

** So I do, often,” said he, ‘‘ O aunt, you don’t 
know what prayers come into my mind, some- 
times; but I can’t think of words to say them, so I 
think them over in my mind.” 

This conversation, which Theodore had with 
his aunt, showed that he thought a great deal 
about dying, although he said but very little. He 
lived about two weeks after; but nearly all the 
time he was so very low and weak, and his throat 
troubled him so much, that often, when he would 
try to speak, he could scarcely make himself un- 
derstood. 

It was indeed thought, at one time, that he was 
getting a little better; and his friends hoped that 
he might be well again. But God was pleased to 





order it otherwise; and, after suffering a great 
deal of pain and distress, he was at last taken out 
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of the world on the 22d of October, 1834, when he 
was seven years and five months old. 
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CONSTITUTION OF A PRAYING FAMILY. 


[A Female Missionary at the urgent request of two sisters, 
has communicated for the Mother’s Magazine, a ‘* Constitu- 
tion of a Praying Family,’’ which she drew up for their own 
special use, some three or four years before she left her na- 
tive village to engage in the cause of Missions, It is so ex- 
cellent a plan, that we are happy in placing it in the Parental 
Department of the Youth’s Companion. } 

P——, March ~~, 1882. 

My Beloved Family,—It is with some degree 
of diffidence that I communicate to you while all 
of us, (except our honored father,) are still in a 
land of prayer, a new thought, which last evening 
occurred to me while engaged in prayer. 

As I was expressing my thanks to God, that every 
individual member of our numerous family, includ- 
ing my brothers and sisters-in-law, were in the 
visible church, and, in the judgment of charity, in 
the bonds of that precious covenant, which is well 
ordered in all things and sure, I prayed for our 
infant offspring with unusual confidence of their 
acceptance, and before I was aware of the Jatitude 
of my petitions, I prayed for all that should here- 
after descend from the stock of our family, that not 
one should ever fail of the grace of Eternal Life, 
till the consummation of all things. When this 
petition had been thus embodied in language, it 
seemed to me wonderful, but still it seemed quite 
possible ! 

I again renewed the petition, for I was con- 
scious that I was addressing a Being with whom 
all things are possible. 

When I arose from my kneeling posture, it was 
strongly impressed upon my mind, that it was my 
privilege, as well as my duty, to invite all the 
members of my family, to unite with me, not only 
in prayer, but in the use of all lawful means to se- 
cure this important object. I accordingly took an 
early opportunity, to propose to them 2 Fesolution 
by which we should bind ourselves to each other, 
to use all suitable efforts to attain this object, and 
to perpetuate the resolution in our descendants as 
long as any shall remain on the east), 

RESOLUTIONS FOR A PRrayING }'aouLy, 


We, the children of R. and E. H. including 
daughters and sons-in-law, together with our sur- 
viving parent, E. H., having early been brought 
into the visible Church, and, as we humbly trust, 
into the bonds of the new covenant in Christ Jesus, 
feel that we are under peculiar obligations to God 
in not permitting one of our dear family to remain 
an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, and not 
even one united with us in marriage. Seeing he 
hath done such great things for us as a family, we 
resolve by his promised grace and spirit to praise 
and magnify his great name for ever and for ever— 
and being encouraged by his signal and unmerited 
mercy to us, we do hereby resolve and agree to~ 
gether, to pray unceasingly that he would continue 
to magnify his great name by bringing all our de-~ 
scendants, one after another, to the foot of the 
cross—thus granting his special grace to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, even to the latest 
generation. 

2. We resolve to use our endeavors to perpetu- 
ate this resolution and agreement, by requesting 
our descendants, as soon as they have tasted of 
the grace of God, and have become united to 
Christ, to set their names with ours to this consti- 
tution, and agree with us, to give our God no rest, 
while one of the descendants of our blood-bought 
family remains an alien from him who laid down 
his life for us; requesting them also to engage 
their children to do the same, and so onward to 
the end of time; that the chain of intercessory 
prayer may not be broken, nor the stream of grate- 
ful praise be cut short, till the end shall come. 

3. Let each member of the family be furnished 








with a copy of this resolution, with the names of 
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all affixed to it—and fail not to give a copy of the 
same to cach of your children whenever they be- 
come professors of religion, and enjoin it upon 
them to do the same for each of their children, and 
so onward perpetually; till the end come, and we 
and ours shall be "called to ‘‘ meet the Lord in the 
air.” 





EDITORIAL. 





SABBATH SCHOOL THANKSGIVING. 

The Mason-street Sabbath School held a meeting 
on the last Thanksgiving-Day, and passed an hour 
in their usual pleasant and profitable manner on those 
occasions. ‘The exercises commenced with Singing 
and Recitation of appropriate Scriptures—after which 

A VISIT,—[Read by the Scholars.] 

1. I went by the door of the Drunkard; by the 
house of the man who had debased his understand- 
ing by drinking. 

2. And lo! it was all grown over with filth—rags 
were seen at the windows, tattered children, moving 
about in wild disorder, and want and misery seemed 
written upon every thing about it. ae 

8. The noise of profanity was heard from within, 
and the starving cries of the little ones fell loud upon 
my car. ; 

4. The sobs and groans of a sick and broken-heart- 
ed wife, mingled with the horrid language of a brutal 
husband. ' 

5. I opened the door of wretchedness, that I might 

carry some comfort to the sick and the perishing. 
' 6. Then I saw the dreadful reality of a Drunkard’s 
Home: | looked upon it and received instruction. 

7. “ Yet a little more liquor,” you cry, from morn- 
ing to evening; yet a little more folding of the hands 
in sottish idleness. 

8. So it is that your poverty and wretchedness 
have come upon you, even as an armed man, and 
you are hastening to everlasting ruin. 

9, O my soul! come not thou into such secrets: 
with such crime and pollution be not thou united. 

Then followed a Prayer and Remarks by Rev, Mr. 
Rogers. He pointed out some of the reasons which 
the Scholars had for thanksgiving, and gave some ve- 
ry useful hints to Scholars and Teachers. After this, 
a Hymn was sung by the Infant Class, and 

THE SABBATH SCHOLAR’S DESIRE. 
[Read by the School.) 
Daniev’s wisdom may I know, 
Srepuen’s faith and spirit show, 
Joun’s divine commission feel, 
Moses’ meekness, JosHvua’s zeal, 
Run like the unwearied Pau, 
Win the prize and conquer all. 


{These two lines were read by the female scholars alone.| 
Mary’s love may I possess, 
Lypia’s tender-heartedness, 
Perer’s ardent, lively zeal, 
James’s faith, by works reveal, 
Like young Trmorny, may | 
Every sinful passion fly. 

Jos’s submission may I show, 
Davip’s pure devotion know, 
Samvuev’s call, O may I hear, 
Lazarus’s happy portion share, 
Let Isaran’s hallow’d fire, 

All my new-born soul inspire. 


Mine be Jacos’s wrestling prayer, 
Giveon’s valiant stedfast care, 
JosernH’s purity ay se 
Isaac’s meditative heart, 
Avranam’s friendship may I prove, 
Faithful to the “ God of love.” 
Most of all may I pursue, 
The bright pattern Jesus drew; 
In my life and conduct show, 
How he lived and walked below, 
Daily, by his grace restored, 
Strive to imitate my Lord. 

(This last stanzas was sung.) 
Then shall I these worthies meet, 
With them worship at his feet; 
With them praise redeeming love, 
Strike a golden harp above; 
With thein range the blissful shore, 
Meet thei all to part no more. 


The indefatigable Superintendent of this well-con- 
ducted School, made some introductory remarke on 
the usefulness of improving such Public Days for the 


benefit of Sabbath Schools. He alluded to what the 
Apostle Paul said to Timothy: Preach the Word—be 
instant in season, out of season. This was an occa- 
sion out of season, which might ke improved to good 
advantage. In illustration of the importanee of this 
duty, he mentioned the following faet: The celebrat- 
ed Dr. Chalmers of Scotland, once passed an evening 
in a Nobleman’s family, in pleasant, social conversa- 
tion, when a venerable Highland Chief was present, 
who paid great attention to the conversation of Dr. C. 
They retired to rest in chambers adjoining each oth- 
er. Soon after, Dr. C. heard an unusual noise in the 
chamber of the Chief, when, upon going to see what 
occasioned it, he found the Chief had fallen in a fit, 
from which he never recovered. Dr. C. next morn- 
ing remarked to the family, that the text, Preach the 
Word; be instant in season, out of season, severely 
reproved him for the manner he had passed the pre- 
vious evening; he ought to have preached the word, 
and been instant out of season, when the venerable 
Chief was so attentive to his conversation. He was 
now gone to the judgment, without that religious in- 
struction which he ought to have given him. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
APPEAL FOR THE COLORED CHILDREN OF A 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 
Scorn not our darken’d brow, 
Ye of that happier race, 
Who wear the rose-tint on your cheek 
With beauty’s fairest grace; 
Nor let our humble claim, 
Who bear the orphan’s lot, 
Be disregarded im your - prayers, 
Or in your alms forgot. 
For when before their judge 
The gather’d nations stand, 
And Afric, long on earth oppress’d 
Shall lift the unfetter’d hand, 
And with a wondering eye 
Heaven’s perfect justice share, 
The mercy that to us you show, 
Will be remember’d there. 


L. H. S. 
Hartford. 
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The Watch.—Part 2. 


And is it always the true time with thee? Doth thy 
watch never deceive thee? and wherefore is it that 
the silent hand misguides thee? ‘There is something 
within which is disarranged. Dust hath clogged the 
progress, or the lubricating oil is dry, or the weather 
hath relaxed or braced too tight the spring. Take 
thy watch to the artisan that understands its inward 
structure, and he shall restore it to its regular motion 
and its use. 

Ah, my child, and what are the actions of man? 
what are thy actions? how irregular! how wild! how 
sad! how useless! For sin hath marred the spring 
of all, sin hath overspread the soul. That spirit 
breathed into man by God himself, so noble in its 
origin, so excellent in its nature, sin hath corrupted 
its every thought, affection, feeling, motion. Ah, 





take it to Him who gave it to thee, to Him who un- 
derstands its nature, its value, and its malady; take 
it to thy God, and he can yet restore it, his spirit 
shall give to it again the ‘‘ beauty of holiness.” Psa. 
xix, 2. Emblems. 





Be SobereMinded. 


The late Mr. Walker, one of the Ministers of Edin- 
burg, was naturally of a sanguine and somewhat cho- 
leric temperament, but his manners and general de- 
portment were singularly patient and calm. He used 
to give the following account of the conquest which he 
obtained over his constitutional irritability. ‘* When 
I was a young man, | had engaged to be at the mar- 
riage of a friend, and promised myself much pleasure 
on the occasion. I dreamed that I was on the way 
to the scene of festivity; and that I had a bridge to 
pass over. When I arrived at it, my horse became 
restive, and would not proceed. 1 used the whip and 
spur without success, 1 dismounted and lashed him, 
but all in vain. My passion was excited in a high 
degree; and the sensations produced by the impetu- 





osity of my temper awoke me. In the instant of a- 
waking, | beheld the bridge fall; while a voice, as | 





thought, struck my ear, ‘ YOUNG MAN, BE SOBER-mINp- 
ED.’ The recollection of this circumstance, thou h 
a dream, produced a happy effect, for the future, in 
my constitutional impatience.” — Pleasing Expositor. 





A DISTRESSED MOTHER. 

“Some time ago,” says Rev. T. East in his 
sermon in the British Pulpit, “1} called to see a 
mother; she wasin distress. She not merely 
wept but wept aloud.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“O my child!” and she wept again. “O my 
ehild is just committed to prison !” and she wept 
again. “O my echikt is just committed to pris- 
on, and I fear he will never return to his father’s 
house ;” and she wept again; and with all my 
firmness, I could not forbear weeping too. I was 
afraid to ask the cause ; | did not need, for she 
sail, “ O that THeatre! he was a virtuous, kind 
youth ¢ill that theatre proved his ruin!’ This 
was her testimony, and it was the testimony of 
the young man himself.” 

_ How strange! with this testimony sonnding 
in their ears, multitudes of the young are hurry- 
ing on, like the ex to the slaughter, to this same 
place of ruin,—to certain destruction! Shai! 
not the bitter sighs of this distressed mother and 
the voice from the lonely prison-cell of this 
young man, be heard? Shall they not induce 
one young man, one youth to stop im his road of 
pleasure and of sin, and listen to wisdom as she 
cries after him, “This is the way, walk ye in it?” 





THE SEEDS OF WAR. 

Unkind and quarrelsome dispositions seem to 
be the seeds of war. Beware then of contention 
among your companions, and of cruelty to ani- 
tals. Use no offensive words, and when others 
disagree, strive to reconvile them. Repress in 
your hearts, every revengeful feeling. If any 
one has injured you, do not return the injury.— 
For if war proceeds from unbridled passions, 
and restless ambition, the remedy should be ap- 
plied to the heart, where these evils have their 
birth. 

Let the love of peace be planted and cherished 
in the heart of every little child. ‘Then, will 
there not grow up a generation, to» discourage 
war, and help to banish it from t rth ? 

We read of a country where is no war. 
Peace and love are in the bosom’ of all its in- 
habitants. That country is heaven, and we hope 
to dwell there. Let us cultivate its spirit while 
on earth, or we shall not be fitted to go there 
when we die. The scorpion cannot abide in the 
nest of the turtle dove. Neither can the haters 
of peace find a home in that blissful region. 

And now, my dear children, take pains to pre- 
serve good and gentle dispositions. Heal, as far 
as you can, every source of discord among your 
companions. To live peaceably with all, and 
persuade those who are unfriendly to be at peace, 
will make you serene and happy. You will be 
better prepared for the society of angels. You 
will have pursued an education for the kingdom 
of heaven. 

No reward is promised in the Bible for those 
who have delighted in war; but our Saviour 
when on earth, said “ Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 

[* Olive Buds,” by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 


WARNING TO SABBATH BREAKERS. 

Several notices have been laid on our table, of 
the sudden deaths of Sabbath breakers. 

Thomas Foley, a boy between eight and nine 
years of age, was killed on Sabbath, the 18th of 
September, at the Depot of the Boston and Wor- 
cester Rail Road, near South Cove. He was 
playing, in company with several other boys 
about his own age, with a kind of capstan that is 
used to turn the cars. 

On the first Sabbath of October, William Bords 
and George Forrester, 15 and 17 years of age, 
were drowned, at East-Boston, while amusing 
themselves with a boat. We understand that 
the latier youth has been a child of disobedi- 
ence. How awfal to be called into the presence 
of the great God while in the very act of pro- 
funing the Holy Sabbath! 

We record these providential events as warn- 
ings to ail, both young and old, not to trifle with 
God’s Holy Day. Should not sudden and de- 
served punishment overtake any of you, in the 
midst of your provocations, as it often las oth- 
ers, yel, you may be sure, your sin will find you 
out. liappy for you, if it does not find you out 
when it is too late to be repented of and for- 
given.—S. S. Visiter. 








